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As always happens at the height of the 
packing season, production problems come up 
that suggest changes. 


You've probably had some already. 


We hope you’re making a note of these prob- 
lems, because solving them is our special dish. 
It’s been our special dish for 43 years. 

So, after the pack, when work has eased off a bit, 
we'd like to talk over your production problems. 


But our assistance isn’t limited to these dif- 
ficulties alone. 
Keeping step with new ideas 


We'll be glad to pitch in and help you develop any 
packaging ideas you may have for the future. 


That’s part of our regular service to customers. 

Our laboratories are constantly working on 
processing problems for packing food products. . . 
developing more efficient containers . . . finding 
improved methods of packing. 

Why not talk over your problems with us? It 
may prove helpful in meeting new competition 
and increasing your market. 

Get in touch with our local representative, or 
write to our main office. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Chisholm-Ryder Equipment 
Makes Any Bean Line More Profitable 


With CRCO equipment throughout, stringless bean 
packers can secure a higher quality with far less man 
hours—an all-important consideration in these days 
of labor shortages. The pictures on this page are from 
a typical CRCO equipped plant and show, top to bot- 
tom, left to right: 


PRE-GRADERS with Even-Feed System, separating 
whole beans into two sizes as they enter the plant. 


CONVEYORS carry graded whole beans to 
the battery of CRCO Snippers. 


EVEN-FEED SYSTEM maintains an even 
Sthae h flow of beans to all Snippers with great re- 
duction in manpower. 


. MODEL F BEAN SNIPPER in a ‘‘close-up”’ 
showing the banks of snipping knives. 


PICKING TASLES, where a mini- 
mum of help is required after the beans 
pass through the Model F Snippers. 


ELEVATORS conveying snipped 
whole beans to Urschel Cutters and, 
below to the left, a ‘‘close-up’’ of the 
Conveyors emptying their load of beans 
into the Cutter bowls. 


PRE-GRADER BATTERY, close- 
coupled to the Cutters. Here the cut 
beans are graded into two sizes. 


NUBBIN GRADER or Shaker Separ- 
ator where seeds, nubbins and short 
ends are removed from the cut beans. 


CRCO SANITARY BLANCHERclose- 

coupled to a CRCO Rod Reel Washer, 
where the cut beans are blanched, rin- 
sed and made ready for the Model 500 
Filler. 


’ ' We have an attractive booklet with 
charts illustrating every step in the 
: . processing of whole and cut bears. 


Write for Bulletin No. 853. 


Cvenything 
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Protective cans for paint......eeeeeeees For polishes, as well 


Paper cups for i 
ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


tol Can Co. 


There isn't enough space here to de- 
scribe ali the things made by Conti- 
nental today. 

Our Paper Division alone, for exam- 
ple, makes not only paper cups but 
paper and fibre containers of all types 
and sizes. And the products packed in, 
these dependable, protective containers 
range from cottage cheese to chemicals. 

Making war products is the main job 
of all our divisions today, But when 
the war is won, keep your eye on Conti- 
nental and on Continental's trademark. 
You'll be seeing the Triple-C on. more 

and more quality products in industry 
and in your home. 
* & SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN *® * 


ein “REPORT TO THE NATION,” 


Products and Divisi of C 


n-plant meals.......And kitchenware that’s swell 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibrg Drums - Paper Containers + Paper Gups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Dram Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. « Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond. Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co, Chicago. it 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life ‘Building, 
Montresl, Canada + Soc iedad Industrial de Cuba, 


S. A., Havana, Cuba, 


YE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PL 


every week over CBS coast-to-coast network, 


Here’s the latest in Continen 
how Continental’s increased 
you the most satisfactory all-ro 


Newsweek, U. S. News, 
tinental, and on the Continenta 


tal’s series of ads. Each message suggests 
facilities and wider resources can bring 
und packaging service you ever had. 
ding national magazines— Time, 
Business Week, Fortune. Keep your eye on Con- 
1 trademark, too! It stands for ove com- 
ly the very best in quality and service. 


Look for this series full-color in lea 


pany with one policy—to give youon 


ASTIC PRODUCTS 
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EDITORIALS 


staple canned fruits and vegetables is opening, 
in the face of the most unpredictable season you 


have had to face in years. Uncertainties are not un- 
known to you: you face them every season, but not 
quite to the degree forced on you this year. The 
weather is and has been an enigma from earliest 
spring, and it is surprising that any crops have come 
through as well as they have. Recall the early outlook 
on the pea crops, yet despite the proverbial “hell and 
high water” that crop has come through quite well, 
on the average, and even better than usual in instances, 
and the pack will measure up well, both in quantity 
and quality. 

And now come the great staples of tomatoes and 
corn, and with fruits the peaches and pears, and they 
will call on you for the best in you; best that you may 
be able to respond to the Government’s—yes, the 
world’s—urgent demands in the face of the great 
needs, and secondly for your own financial benefit. 
Never before in your history have you seen so many 
hands held out imploringly, never so many hungry: in 
the world. And there are our armed forces who must 
be fed, to a greater extent now than even when the 
European war was on. They will not tug at your 
hearts in the same way as the hungry; they are part 
of your flesh.and blood, and by all that’s holy you 
will work to produce every can possible to help feed 
them—and they will need the ultimate of your efforts. 


What to do? The battle’s on; get set, and take ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity, even if you have 
to work night and day; or if the crop’s uncertainty 
brings the supplies in halting style instead of the 
steady flow you wish for, don’t give up, keep plugging, 
for every can counts. Yes, we know what that can 
mean in the profit column, but suppose everyone does 
that, as everyone has the same right to do as you have, 
and those boys, and girls, the fighters and the wounded, 
have to go without that food because it was not pro- 
duced by you! Maybe you might save a few dollars, 
vut at what a cost in mental anguish, not for a fleeting 


(stan ON!!—tThe active canning season of the 
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moment, but for weeks and months, if not years. 
You’ve got a hard task, but you are going to face it, 
as do our boys at the fighting fronts, and come through 
with the good American style victory. The glory will 
be the greater if you are forced to fight the harder. 
The battle (for food) is on—Carry On!! 


GROCERS PREFER CANS FOR DISPLAY—At 
last truth is beginning to raise its head, as witness this 
from the Can Institute. We’ve said this over the 
years, as our readers know, but not many seemed to 
believe it. Now read the evidence: “A large majority 
of retail grocers prefer to display food packed in cans 
rather than in any other type of container, it has been 
disclosed by a recent nationwide survey made by a 
well-known research organization for the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. For some displays the survey 
found that nine out of ten grocers prefer cans. 


Four outstanding reasons were given for favoring 
cans. These were lack of breakage and hence mini- 
mum loss; attractive appearance and consequent high 
attention-getting value; ease and speed in stacking and 
better protection of food. The latter is important in 
foods whose color and nutritional values are affected 
by light. 


Cans were prime favorites for all types of displays. 
Specific preferences were, for window displays—71.6“% 
of all grocers; for shelf displays—75.2% ; for counter 
displays—78.1% ; for floor displays—89.1°% ; and for 
jumble displays—90.6“%. 


Results of the survey are being used in current Can 
Manufacturers Institute trade publication advertise- 
ments which detail reasons why larger profits are made 
possible by the sale of canned foods. 


The coast-to-coast survey also covered wholesale 
grocers and food brokers. The reaction of these groups 
was even more favorable toward cans than the replies 
given by the retail group.” 


And here are some interesting news notes from the 
same source: 
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U. S. TEACHES AUSSIES TO CAN—Australian 
food processing has advanced 15 to 20 years in two 
years of war thanks to U. S. guidance, according to 
Sir Stanton Hicks, Director of Australian Army 
catering. At a dinner given in Australia recently in 
honor of U. S. Army procurement officers all the food 
served, with the exception of bread, came out of tin 
cans, and all the food was identical to that supplied 
U. S. forces in the South-West Pacific area. The menu 
included orange juice, apple juice, tomato juice, roast 
beef and gravy, dehydrated potatoes, corn, beans, peas, 
dehydrated cabbage and beetroot, mustard pickles, 
jam, apple butter, tomato ketchup, cup cakes, bread, 
custard, ice cream and raspberries and cream. 


PACIFIC ISLAND IS STOVE FOR CANNED 
RATIONS—Dig a hole in the ground, pop in a C-ration 
can—15 minutes later hot roast beef and gravy ... so 
report ingenious Yanks on Iwo Jima who were quick 
to find some good use for the hot sulphur beds that 
saturate the island. 


YANKS GIVE THANKS FOR SALVAGED CANS 
—Empty C-ration cans form cups for the Yank-created 
miniature golf course on Morotai. ... A salvaged 
Spam can provided material for the “silver” bars 
pinned on a first lieutenant by General Eisenhower on 
the battlefront. ... Yanks in prison camps scoop out 
a baseball diamond with shovels fashioned from empty 
tin food cans. ... An empty tobacco can with a slot in 
the top serves as a “Kussin’ Kitty” to five Marines of 
the Fourth Division somewhere in the Pacific. Money 
goes into the can whenever a Marine forgets his resolve 
not to swear. ... And so the stories go. Nary a tin 
can goes to waste on the war fronts. SALVAGE YOUR 
TIN CANS AT HOME! TIN IS PRECIOUS WAR 
MATERIEL! 


CANNERS ABSORB SUGAR CUT—A twenty per 
cent reduction in sugar allowances for canners will 
not mean a cut in the production of canned foods re- 
quiring sugar. Canners will absorb the cut by elimi- 
nating extra heavy syrups from their fruit packs. 


TIN CANS ARE KEEP-SAFES FOR VITAMIN C 
—Unsweetened grapefruit juice in tin cans was held 
at 78° storage temperature for two months and found 
to have kept 95‘. of its Vitamin C. A _ triumph, 
nutrition-wise, for the air-tight, light-tight steel and 
tin can. 


WAR DEMAND FOR CANS INCREASE—WPB 
officials estimate demand for cans to pack military 
items 20‘. to 25‘. greater in 1945 than in 1944. Tin 
from salvaged cans is urgently needed to meet pro- 
duction requirements. 


MEET NEW MEATS IN CANS—In less than a 
year of war the canned meat industry increased its 
production capacity ten times. Many meats never 


before packed in cans are now going to the armed 
forces, for example: kidney stew; roast beef and 
gravy; roast pork and gravy; sausage links; ham- 
burger patties; beef and spaghetti; dehydrated meat 
and rice; ham, eggs and potatoes; frankfurters; fried 
steaks; beef and noodles; dehydrated corned beef hash. 


The two latest products are Canned Sandwiches 
(meat between two slices of bread) and Combination 
Meat and Fruit. Canners have caught housewives’ 
knack of cooking meat with fruit and their Canned 
Pork and Applesauce opens up an entirely new canned 
meat field. After the war all these products may be 
at the command of housewives for quick-fix meals. 


A MARKET FOR TWO YEARS—Some timid souls 
wonder what may happen to their packs if the Jap 
war folded up suddenly, as did the European war. 
You cannot only run as hard as you please during this 
’45 packing season, but it is dollars-to-doughnuts that 
you will keep up that pace, and in all probability in- 
crease it, during the 1946 season! In the first place 
you must restock our own country now depleted of 
canned foods, and that means at least a double year’s 
supply, or more than two years’ packs. In the second 
place, the world has become fully conscious of canned 
foods and their value and serviceability, and you will 
witness a steady demand far greater than anything 
you ever saw before this war, in this country, and a 
new demand from abroad that will equal the local. 


Market-jugglers, or those interested in feathering 
their own nests, will probably dangle before your eyes 
huge quantities of canned foods returning from the 
Pacific war, if the war ends quickly. They figure that 
that bogey-man might break down the prices some- 
what, or at least cause some jittery canners to sell 
their goods, at their (the buyers’) own prices. Just 
picture the vast country of China, filled as it is with 
400 million starving peoples, whom we would like to 
feed, and can you picture the Americans shipping ex- 
cess foods back over 7,000 miles of water to America, 
teeming with foods? Not even to supply some sales 
and commissions to hungry traders!! It would not 
only be cheaper to give such food to the Chinese, but 
it would be the real American way, feeding the hungry. 
There will never be any of that food come back, any 
more than there will be any from Europe, now on the 
verge of starvation and anarchy, caused by hunger. 
Oh! yes, Communism is rampant there—but they are 
not talking politics with their bellies empty and their 
children dying of hunger and disease. Communism 
flourishes only on well nourished bodies and in idle 
minds, and it will be years before the world sees that 
condition again. 


The canning industry can play a prominent rcle in 
this by stepping up its output of canned foods of all 
kinds, but in particular the commoner forms of focds, 
in cans, but of good, nourishing quality. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


OPA TO STUDY INDUSTRY’S 
PROFITS 


During the past few weeks a number 
of canners have received letters from 
George V. Rountree, head of the Proc- 
essed Fruits and Vegetables Section, 
Food Price Division of OPA, stating 
that the pricing policy of OPA required 
that an accounting study of operation 
and financial condition be made, the Na- 
tional Canners Association reports in 
its Information Letter of July 21. Con- 
tinuing, NCA says: 


“On inquiry it develops that the pur- 
pose of this study is to put OPA in a 
position to justify its decision that the 
industry earnings in 1944 were suffi- 
ciently close to the standards set for the 
industry to justify reflecting in 1945 
prices increased costs of raw material 
and labor. The study has the further 
purpose of providing information that 
may serve as a guide in setting up pric- 
ing procedures for 1946 when and if they 
are needed. 


The proposed accounting study will 
have no bearing on the 1945 prices: the 
fact is that these are nearly ready for 
release. It will have a bearing on the 
continuing policies formulated in 1945, 
but applicable to 1946 and future years. 
There is no thought of delaying issuance 
of 1945 ceiling prices until results of the 
proposed study are known. 


The study with a few exceptions is to 
be made of those canners whose records 
for 1941 and 1943 were studied by OPA 
accountants in the early part of 1944. 
At the present time there is no thought 
of making a detailed unit cost study such 
as was made at that time. The present 
intention is to secure only the results 
‘profit wise’ of 1944 operations. In most 
cases production records, balance sheets 
and profit and loss statements for that 
vear only will be requested. 


It should be pointed out that OPA in 
his study aims to separate the canning, 
‘veezing and other major departments of 
ach company in the sample. It is par- 

cularly interested in relating the in- 
ested capital separately to the several 
‘cpartments. Those canners who ‘can’ 
nly should find it comparatively easy to 
vovide the 1944 information that OPA 
- seeking. Those who both ‘freeze and 
an,’ and where figures were used by 
‘PA in the original freezing sample, 
nay find it difficult to separate their two 
perations in respect to profit and in- 
estment. Moreover, they will be asked 
0 furnish information for three years, 
‘340, 1941 and 1944. OPA officials in- 
ist there is no need for going into great 
‘etail in getting this information. 


Several canners who received Mr. 
‘ountree’s letter, remembering the sur- 
vey in early 1944, concluded that to co- 
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operate with the OPA accountants will 
call for a large amount of time of their 
own accountants during their production 
season. The fact is that these canners 
who are engaged only in canning should 
find it very easy to supply the 1944 in- 
formation requested provided, of course, 
they care to supply it. A canner who 
both cans and freezes may find it more 
difficult and may want to delay his sur- 
vey until his active production season 
has come to an end. OPA plans to ad- 
vise canners the definite date in advance 
of their auditors’ arrival.” 


GROWERS PRICES FOR 
CALIFORNIA PEARS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and Office of Price Administration July 
20 announced jointly an average grower 
price of $73 per ton for California pears 
for processing, which will be used by 
OPA in the construction of processors’ 
ceiling prices for the 1945 packs of 
canned and frozen pears. Prices for cer- 
tain grades and districts based on the 
State average were also announced. 


The 1945 average price is $7 per ton 
less than the price for 1944, which was 
announced when a substantially below- 
average yield was in prospect. The price 
for 1944, therefore, was higher than it 
would have been for an average prospec- 
tive yield. According to the July Crop 
Report, a production of 271,000 tons of 
California Bartlett pears, the chief vari- 
ety used for canning, is in prospect for 
1945. The estimate in July 1944 was for 
162,000 tons, compared with an average 
production during the 10-year period 
1934-43 of 202,000 tons. 


If the average price paid by a proces- 
sor for each grade of district classifica- 
tion is less than the announced price for 
such grade or district classification, his 
ceiling prices for the processed pears 
will reflect this reduced raw-material 
cost. 


In order to participate in the USDA 
Guaranty Purchase Program for canned 
pears, announced March 26, canners 
must pay for each purchase of pears for 
canning not less than the applicable price 
announced for the raw fruit. Of the 
canned pears required to be set aside by 
each processor for purchase by Govern- 
ment agencies under the provisions of 
WFO 22.9, 90 per cent come under the 
USDA Guaranty Purchase Program. 


The following schedule represents the 
district and grade prices per ton for the 
raw fruit that the processors should be 
able to pay under their 1945 ceiling price 
structure: 


“Prorate Grade” Bartlett pears and 
“fall and winter pears suitable for can- 
ning,” District 1, $78.00; District 2,, 


$73.00; District 3, $64.00; District 4, 
$59.00. 


Prices for “Hail Grade” Bartlett pears 
in each district are 60 per cent of the 
respective prices for “Prorate Grade.” 


Price for “Second Grade” Bartlett 
pears in each district are 50 per cent of 
the respective prices for “Prorate 
Grade.” 


The Bartlett pear prices specified in 
the schedule are at processors’ customary 
receiving points, and the grades referred 
to are those defined in the marketing 
program for canned pears of the Pear 
Proration Zone No. 1. 


For fall and winter pears the specified 
prices are also at the processors’ custo- 
mary receiving points, and the grade re- 
ferred to is that defined in the California 
State marketing order for canning fall 
and winter pears, dated August 2, 1943. 
The price is based upon the following 
conditions with respect to deliveries: 


1. The applicable price for the entire 
quantity of a load of fall or winter pears 
delivered is the district price specified 
for “Fall and Winter Pears Suitable for 
Canning,” if the delivery does not con- 
tain in excess of 10 per cent of pears of 
a quality below that grade. 


2. A delivery containing in excess of 
10 per cent of pears below this grade 
may be rejected. 


MACHINERY PRODUCTION 
INCREASE GRANTED 


To step-up the food program, the War 
Production Board has granted increased 
authorizations for the production of food 
processing machinery in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1945, WPB reported 
July 19. The approved program is as 
follows: For Canning (exclusive of de- 
hydration) from $3,125,000 to $3,551,- 
000; Canning (inclusive of dehydration) 
from $3,775,000 to $4,290,000. 


To assist the industry in meeting the 
production goals, WPB has raised its 
preference rating of AA-3 to AA-2X. 
Producers of food processing machinery 
furthermore have been granted Urgency 
Production rating in Group 5 for labor 
referrals, WPB said. 


Any manufacturer who can use addi- 
tional controlled materials over and 
above those already granted him for the 
third quarter of 1945 may file an interim 
CMP-4B application with his local WPB 
board or with the board in Washington. 
This should be done at once, WPB said, 
so that the manufacturer will receive the 
authorization in time to purchase ma- 
terial and receive delivery in the third 
quarter. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


BUYS WHEATLEY PLANT 


The tomato plant of the late W. Lee 
Wheatley at American Corners near 
Federalsburg, Maryland, has been sold 
to Monmouth Products, Inc., Newark, 
New Jersey, who will operate it on 
tomatoes this season and plan to enlarge 
it for the handling of other vegetables 
later on. 


FIFE BUYS CHANDLEE CANNERY 


S. M. Fife, who operates a corn can- 
nery at Airville, Pennsylvania, has 
bought the corn and tomato cannery of 
I. W. Chandlee located at Brogue, York 
County, Pennsylvania. The Brogue plant 
will be operated exclusively on tomatoes 
while that at Airville will continue to 
can corn. Both plants will be under the 
management of Mr. Fife. 


CANADIAN CANNER 
EXPANDING 


Taber Canning Company is making a 
30x60 ft. addition to their plant at 
Taber, Alberta, Canada, and installing 
considerable new equipment for handling 
both peas and corn. 


FROZEN FRUIT PACK UP 


Estimates of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture show that the 1945 pack of 
commercially frozen fruits is expected 
to approach the record 1944 pack of 330 
million pounds, which is about three 
times the 1935-39 average. The esti- 
mated civilian per capita consumption of 
2.2 pounds for 1945 compares with 1.9 
in 1944 and 0.7 average. 


KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association will be held 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel, August 
16. Toledo has been chosen since it will 
be necessary for only a few members of 
the Association to make trips of longer 
than three to four hours, and very few 
overnight room reservations will be re- 
quired. President Alden Smith has an- 
nounced that the meeting will be an im- 
portant one with WFA, OPA, WPB and 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot officials in 
attendance. It is hoped that by that time 
the new pricing formula for kraut will 
be available. 


EXPANDING 
Oscar Mayer & Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin meat packers, plan a $42,000 
addition to the manufacturing and can- 
ning plant. 
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ANOTHER PLANT FOR CHEF 
BOY-AR-DEE 


The Juniata Cannery at McAlister- 
ville, Pennsylvania, owned and operated 
by Luther K. Bowman, on July 1 be- 
came a unit of the Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Foods, Inc., of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania. There will be no material changes 
in packing operations for the present and 
Mr. Bowman will continue in charge. 
Mr. Bowman is well qualified for the 
work, due to his extensive experience 
which began as a partner in the Shank 
& Bowman cannery at Newville, Penn- 
sylvania in 1934. The partnership con- 
tinued until 1941 when he became the 
owner and operator of the Juniata Can- 
nery, packing green and wax beans and 
tomatoes. He has been continually active 
in association affairs and at the present 
time serves as President of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association. 


CONTINENTAL CAN EARNINGS 


Reporting on operations of the Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc., for the 
twelve months ended with June, Carle C. 
Conway, chairman and president, in- 
formed stockholders July 25 that con- 
solidated earnings totaled $23,436,400 
before depreciation, taxes and reserves, 
compared with $17,285,045 earned before 
depreciation and taxes in the twelve 
months ended with June, 1944. 


After deducting $5,073,221 for de- 
preciation, $9,721,941 for estimated in- 
come and excess profits taxes, and 
$1,000,000 appropriated for inventory 
price decline or other contingencies, the 
net earnings amounted to $7,641,238. 
After preferred dividend requirements 
the net is equal to $2.62 a share on 
2,853,971 shares of $20 par common 
stock outstanding. : 

Net earnings for the similar twelve 
months to June 30, 1944, were $5,941,138 
or $2.08 a common share after deducting 
$4,140,088 for depreciation and $7,203,- 
819 for income and excess profits taxes. 


LEASES ELLWOOD PLANT 


The plant of the Ellwood (Md.) Can. 
ning Company, formerly operated as a 
tomato cannery by S. E. Douglas of 
Preston, has been leased by E. L. Davis 
and will be operated as the Davis Can- 
ning Company. 


KANSAS CANNERY READY 


Equipment is being installed at the 
new M. C. Kuhn tomato cannery at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kansas, and the plant is 
expected to be ready for operation by 
August 1. 


FEMALE LABOR UNDER 18 


On June 30, 1945 the Secretary of 
Labor signed an order which revoked the 
exemption under the Walsh-Healy Act 
by which contractors in any industry 
were permitted to employ female work- 
ers under the age of 18 on Government 
contracts if certain conditions were met. 
The revocation was recommended by the 
War Manpower Commission on _ the 
grounds that an adequate labor supply 
made the continuance of the exemption 
unnecessary. The revocation does not, 
however, apply to the exemption for can- 
ners, since the Secretary of Labor had 
granted a different and complete exemp- 
tion from the provisions of Section 1 of 
the Walsh-Healy Act for all contracts 
for certain specified canned and dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. The exemp- 
tion for these particular products has 
been renewed from time to time and has 
just recently been extended to December 
31, 1945. 


PEA PACK MOVEMENT 


According to OPA a normal pea pack 
movement by months through the year is 
as follows: June 7.5%; July 9.0%; Au- 
gust 10.6%; September 9.8%; October 
8.6%; November 8.2%; December 7.9%; 
January 7.8%; February 7.8%; March 
7.8%; April 7.5%; May 7.5%. 


INSTALLS NEW STOKER 


The Bestovall Canning Company, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, has 
installed a new coal stoker to supply 
fuel for a 110 H.P. boiler. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 


One kilowatt-hour of electricity will 
pump 1,000 gallons of water from the 
average farm well. It will milk 30 cows, 
heat five gallons of water, grind 100 
bushels of grain, run a tool grinder for 
four hours, shell 30 bushels of corn, cool 
10 gallons of milk, or cut one ton of 
ensilage and elevate it into a 30-foot 
silo. 

Almost 50 per cent of the country’s 
farms are now electrified. 


PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


First meeting of the American Man- 
agement Association’s 1945-46 confer- 
ence season will be a two-day Packaging 
Conference, to be held September 18 and 
19 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. In conformity with travel regula- 
tions, attendance will be limited to those 
living or working in the New York area, 
but sessions will be open to non-members. 
Featured will be a packaging problems 
session, at which experts will discuss 
problems submitted by the membership. 

Albert W. Luhrs, President, Container 
Testing Laboratories, New York City, 
and AMA Vice-President for the Pack- 
aging Division, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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CROWN CAN PROMOTIONS 


Crown Can Company has announced 
the appointment of D. O. Merrill as 
Assistant to the Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales, Howard Braithwaite. 
His headquarters will be at the home 
office in Philadelphia. As the Crown 
Can representative, Mr. Merrill spent 
several months in Washington in 1943 
and was later given the position of New 
York District Sales Manager. Prior to 
his association with Crown Can Com- 
pany in 1941, he was a representative of 
American Can Company for seven years. 


Cc. C. COLYER has been promoted to New 
York District Sales Manager. In his 
new post, he will have complete charge 
of all company sales in the New York 
District. Previously, he was Packers 
Can Sales representative with head- 
quarters in Orlando, Florida. 

Mr. Colyer came to Crown in 1941, 
holding the positions of Philadelphia 
District Sales Manager, General Line 
Division and special company represen- 
tative in Washington before being trans- 
ferred to Florida. Prior to his connec- 
tion with Crown Can Company, he was 
with the Owens-Illinois Can Company. 


A. NORMAN WEBB, for the last two 
years Chief of the Metal Can Section of 
the War Production Board, has joined 
the Crown Can organization as Balti- 
more District Sales Manager, General 
Line Sales. ‘ 


Mr. Webb was formerly with the 
American Can Company where he gained 
wide experience first with the Manufac- 
turing and Engineering Department and 
later with the sales force, working in 
the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Richmond and _ Baltimore territories. 
About four years ago, he opened a Wash- 
ington office handling war materials and 
war-time containers made by the com- 
pany. 


BUILDING NEW PLANT 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., 
Milton, Pennsylvania, one of the leading 
suppliers of packaged foods for the 
armed forces, recently awarded a con- 
tract for a new concrete, steel and brick 
processing building to be 475 feet in 
length and 258 feet wide. 


CANNED MILK STOCKS 


Stocks of canned evaporated milk held 
by wholesale grocers on June 30, 1945, 
were practically unchanged from those 
of a year earlier, reports the BAE. 
Stocks of canned condensed milk (sweet- 
ened), however were considerably less. 
Corresponding with a seasonal increase 
in production, stocks of canned evapo- 
rated milk held by wholesale grocers 
showed an increase of 45% from March 
31 to June 30 this year. In contrast, 
stocks of canned condensed milk during 
the same period showed a decrease of 
19%. 
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M. S. HUFFMAN DEAD 


Michael S. Huffman, formerly a vice- 
president and director of Continental 
Can Company and a brother of the late 
Oscar Caperton Huffman, formerly 
president of the United States Can Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company, 
died on July 18 at the Emergency Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., at the age 
of 62. 

Mr. Huffman was born in Staunton, 
Virginia, September 16, 1883, and at- 
tended school at Staunton and the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. He helped organize the 
Virginia Can Company at Buchanan and 
Roanoke, Virginia, and later helped to 
expand that organization into the United 
States Can Company with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and plants in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Baltimore. In 1928 
that company was absorbed by Conti- 
nental Can Company, and in 1931 Mr. 
Huffman became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Continental’s subsidiary, 
the Sociedad Industrial de Cuba with 
plants in Havana. The following year 
he was transferred to San Francisco as 
business manager of the company’s Pa- 
cific Coast can plants. In 1936 he was 
appointed a vice-president. Mr. Huff- 
man retired from active business in 
1939. 


USDA OFFERINGS 


To all tomato canners approximately 
3,089 cases of canned tomatoes, previ- 
ously offered to original processors. With 
exception of 377 cases of standard grade 
tomatoes stored in Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, which were canned in 1941, toma- 
toes offered are from 1942 pack. 

The tomatoes are listed for sale as 
follows: 1,332 cases 24 No. 2%, standard 
grade located at Chicago, Illinois, packed 
in Iowa. 115 cases 24 No. 2, standard, 
located at Richmond, Virginia, packed 
in Virginia. 109 cases No. 2% standard, 
located at Jersey City, N. J., packed in 
Michigan. 377 cases 24 No. 2, standard 
grade, located at Jersey City, N. J., 
packed in Michigan. 334 cases 24 No. 2 
off-grade located at Easton, Maryland, 
packed in Maryland. 44 cases 24 No. 2 
off-grade, located at Baltimore, Md., 
packed in Maryland. 778 cases 24 No. 2 
off-grade located at Easton, Maryland, 
packed in Maryland. 

Offers to purchase should be received 
not later than 5:00 P.M., EWT, August 
9, 1945, by Sales Branch, Office of Sup- 
ply, CCC, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Further information can be obtained 
from Fenton Albright of same office, or 
by telephoning Republic 4142, extension 
5479. 


NEW FLORIDA FIRM 


Capitalized with 1,000 shares of $100 
par value, Herbert U. Fleibelman, Alice 
Friedberg and Wilda Edwards have 
formed the Florida Citrus Fruit, Inc., 
at Miami, to operate a food preserving 
business. 


HONORABLE SERVICE BUTTON 


Pay wearers of this button the high 
respect they deserve as having fought 
your battles for you. It represents their 
badge of honorable service with the 
armed forces and is their emblem of hon- 
orable discharge. Recognize it and act 
accordingly. 


V-BOX SLEEVES 


Limitation on the manufacture of 
“sleeves” for V-boxes for packaging 
canned fruits and vegetables was re- 
moved July 23 by the War Production 
Board. An amendment to Direction 7 to 
M-290 effects this change. The limita- 
tion was originally issued to spread the 
purchase of “sleeves” over a _ longer 
period of time than is normal practice, 
in order to prevent the tying up of 
stocks of critical containerboard. How- 
ever, the current requirements of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps made it im- 
practical to continue this part of Direc- 
tion 7, Paperboard Division officials ex- 
plained. WPB and the armed forces 
have established procedures to accom- 
plish the maximum amount of savings 
of “sleeves” consistent with required 
flexibility. Attention was called to the 
fact that limitations on the manufacture 
of V-boxes and sleeves, contained in 
Paragraphs b, ec and d of Direction 7, 
remain in full effect. 


HAKE, POLLOCK AND CUSK 
REMOVED FROM SET-ASIDE 


The 100 per cent set-aside restriction 
on canned fish flakes produced from 
hake, pollock and cusk has been removed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
through Amendment 11 to War Food 
Order 44, effective July 27, 1945. The 
action will mean only a slight increase 
in canned fish available to civilians. Fish 
flakes produced from the three species 
named, as well as from cod and haddock, 
have been under the 100 per cent set- 
aside restriction since May 20. Require- 
ments for hake, pollock and cusk flakes 
have been filled, however, so the set- 
aside has become unnecessary. Cod and 
haddock remain under restrictions of the 
order, 
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THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
QUALITY CONTROL IN POST-WAR 


By CLARENCE BIRDSEYE 


Before the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, Northeast Section, May, 1945 


Just 101 years ago a U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents declared, “we have ar- 
rived at the period where human im- 
provement is at an end.” Thirty-one 
years later, another head of the Patent 
Office moaned, “new materials and new 
inventions have now transformed our 
society into its final phase, for scientific 
invention can take us only a little way 
further.” Since those doleful dictums 
more than 2,500,000 patents have issued. 


Even today that philosophy of frus- 
tration is powerfully promulgated in 
Washington by important Governmental 
nobodies. Fortunately, we of the Insti- 
tude of Food Technologists are fully 
aware that the food industry, far from 
being at a standstill, is on the verge of 
revolutionary changes and great tech- 
nological advances. But there is danger, 
as well as promise, ahead of us. 


Food production has been greatly in- 
creased during the war, and there is no 
reasonable limit to the quantity and vari- 
ety of fresh and processed foods which 
America can turn out in the years to 
come. The number of American stom- 
achs, however, is not increasing nearly 
as fast as our potential food production. 
That means competition of the severest 
sort, affecting every kind of food and 
permeating every branch of the industry. 


There will be competition between the 
several broad classes of foods—cereals, 
dairy products, meats, poultry, seafoods, 
fruits, and vegetables; between methods 
of preserving and distributing perish- 
able foods—canning, freezing, dehydrat- 
ing, pickling, and distribution at above- 
freezing temperatures; and competition 
between packaging materials — metal, 
paper, synthetics, and glass. 


It is of the utmost importance that 
technologists in the perishable food field 
remember that more than sixty per cent 
of all vegetables—and correspondingly 
large percentages of other perishables— 
still go to market totally unprocessed or 
preserved only by refrigeration at above- 
freezing temperatures. In sharp con- 
trast, less than three per cent of our 
vegetables are frozen and only a small 
portion of one per cent dehydrated for 
civilian use. It is from this reservoir of 
“fresh” foods that canning, freezing, and 
dehydration must snatch increases in 
their future markets. That will not be 
as easy as in the past, for substantial 
improvements are ahead in the distribu- 
tion of fresh foods, too. Prompt and con- 
tinuous cooling, careful washing, exact 
grading, ready-to-cook preparation, con- 
venient and attractive packaging, trans- 
portation by air, and greatly improved 
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retail store facilities will all enable 
“fresh” foods to compete more success- 
fully. 


There will be intense competition 
within each branch of the industry. 
Manufacturers must compete strenu- 
ously among themselves for survival. 
Supermarkets, chains, independents, and 
frozen foods stores will vie for patronage 
in the cities; and attractive, refriger- 
ated, humidified roadside markets will 
bid for the automobile trade. Railroads, 
trucks, and planes will compete harder 
than ever for the carriage of perishable 
foods, both fresh and processed. Home 
freezers and locker plants will affect the 
demand for manufacturers’ brands. 


Better methods of preserving and dis- 
tributing even the most perishable of 
foods will bring our several agricultural 
regions into keener competition than ever 
before, because time and distance will 
vanish except as purely economic factors. 
New England, with its relatively small 
farms, worn land, and high power costs, 
must compete with the huge tracts of 
virgin land—well irrigated, compara- 
tively free of insect pests, capable of al- 
most complete mechanization, and sup- 
plied with abundant cheap power—which 
surround Roosevelt, Boulder, and Grand 
Coulee dams. This intensified inter- 
regional agricultural competition may 
well have important social and political 
repercussions. 


Competition is the lifeblood of indus- 
try, but we must not forget that it re- 
morselessly blots out individuals and in- 
dustries which are inefficient. Higher 
quality and lower costs will be the keys 
to survival. We food technologists must 
familiarize ourselves, not only with our 
own products, but with those of our 
direct and indirect competitors, and we 
must use imagination as well as tech- 
nical skill in developing newer and bet- 
ter products and more efficient means 
of producing them. 


Quality control assumes constantly in- 
creasing importance. Morever, we must 
remember that effective quality control 
must start long before our raw material 
is harvested and persist through every 
intervening operation until our products 
finally pass between the lips of their ul- 
timate consumers—for that moment of 
final consumption is the crucial test of 
quality. 


In the future, food technologists are 
going to be very important people, for 
the health and well-being of the country 
will depend largely on how well they do 
their jobs. 


SYNTHETIC SEALING COM- 
POUNDS HERE TO STAY 


Natural rubber, long the base for seal- 
ing compounds used by can manufac- 
turers, may be a permanent war casualty 
as far as cans are concerned. A new 
synthetic rubber sealing compound, de- 
veloped during the war by the American 
Can Company and Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company scientists as a rubber 
conservation measure, is now said by re- 
search men to be superior in many ways 
to natural rubber composition. Labora- 
tory tests, it is said, indicate that it will 
add to the sealing properties of the can. 


The new compounds present only a 


‘cost problem and this is being attacked 


in the can company’s research labora- 
tories at Maywood, Ill. James A. Stew- 
art, vice-president of the American Can 
Company in charge of research and de- 
velopment, indicated the company has 
every intention of continuing with syn- 
thetic rubber compounds unless it de- 
velops that there is a substantial differ- 
ence in cost. It is believed, Mr. Stewart 
said, that costs can be lowered to the ex- 
tent that the new product’s many advan- 
tages will offset any remaining difficul- 
ties. 


The advantages of the new compounds 
are many, according to Raymond M. 
Bartlett, supervisor of compounds for 
the company, including greater service 
life and improved double seaming. It 
is now possible to produce synthetic rub- 
ber in many different variations and thus 
sealing compounds can now be tailor 
made to fit unusual customer require- 
ments where natural rubber could be 
used only with difficulty. 


Buna S is used as the basis of most 
of the American Can Company’s sealing 
compounds, although certain conditions 
make it desirable to use Butyl compounds 
in cans to be used for meat products. 


“Synthetic sealing compounds for cans 
are only in their infancy,” he declared. 
“T believe ways and means will be found 
to preserve their plus qualities, yet put 
them in a competitive position with 
natural rubber compositions.” 


NEW WISCONSIN FIRM 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Iron Ridge Canning Company, 
Iron Ridge, Wisconsin, by R. G. Ray- 
mond, P. H. McCarty, H. J. McCarty, 
E. Setser and O. V. Voss. Capital con- 
sists of 600 shares of stock of $100 par 
value. 


LIGHTNING’S GIFT TO 
MANKIND 


Lightning produces 100 million tons of 
soil building Nitric Acid a year, exceed- 
ing the total output of all fertilizer 
plants. The nitrogen released from the 
air by the thunderbolts falls in rain 
drops. 
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THAT PACKS A SHELLACKIN’ 


— lethal qualities of the United States destroyer, 
as of all our naval craft, have made a lasting 
impression on the Japs. 


Shellac plays an important role in helping to maintain 
this deadliness. Shellac increases the effectiveness of 
electrical insulation, helps to protect guns and ammu- 
nition against harm from salt air and water, affords 
equal protection for thousands of peacetime products. 


Protecting shellac itself calls for special “know how” 
in packaging...demands containers with special 
characteristics. 


To make sure of packaging their product safely, 
William Zinsser and Company, Inc., New York, 


makers of Bulls Eye Brand shellac, use Crown cans. 


CROWN CAN CCMPANY «+ NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA °« Division of Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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NEED FOR IMPROVED SALES METHODS--- 


Soft’ selling cannot go on forever—Salesmen are returing—In a different attitude— 
Traits to be looked for—By BETTER PROFITS 


On page 12 in July 16th issue of THE 
CANNING TRADE we read about the 
wishes of The Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion concerning the removal of ration 
point requirements on Citrus Fruits, 
with facts and figures to back up their 
contention concerning the suggested ac- 
tion. On the same page we also read the 
summary of extensive research experi- 
ments conducted by the Continental Can 
Company in connection with the canning 
of orange juice, all these looking for the 
production of canned orange juice tast- 
ing more like the fresh product. The 
Continental Can Company are to be 
commended as always for their efforts. 
No doubt the article will be read with 
interest by many and there are those 
who will benefit in some way or another 
because of the suggestions. In a maga- 
zine such as ours it is natural many 
items of a like nature are published from 
time to time because the corner-stone of 
our probable success in business is the 
one of an ever improved and _ better 
product. 

Speed the day, however, when ours and 
all other trade magazines for the can- 
ning trade are relatively well filled with 
suggestions as to how we may improve 
our sales methods, to a point where they 
will compare favorably at least with 
those in other lines. Manufacturing tech- 
niques have always been foremost in the 
minds of all canners and will continue 
to occupy a prominent place in our think- 
ing and planning for a long time. How- 
ever, sales methods will come in for 
their due share eventually or others, bet- 
ter skilled in trained salesmanship, will 
take away our business. You may feel 
I am taking an extremist’s view. I do 
not feel that way about it. 


GET READY 


Certainly we have grown soft in sell- 
ing lately. The brokers, God bless ’em, 
have been parceling out our allotments 
to our customers until they, too, are 
weary with well doing (doing as well as 
possible), until the time is ripe for some 
one to get hard again and start back 
along the road of building increased 
dealer co-operation and consumer accep- 
tance. The time is not at hand right 
now, I’ll admit, but you nor I cannot tell 
how soon we may have to get out and 
sell as we have not sold in the past few 
years! Let’s get ready for that day so 
that we may welcome it instead of fear- 
ing it as many do at present if they are 
honest in their expression of opinions. 

Everywhere young men are coming 
back to civilian life and attire and there 
are those among them who are seeking 
places in our sales forces as well as in 
those of other food suppliers. How shall 
we judge their suitability for our work? 
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How may we judge them in order to fit 
them into our plan of operation as well 
as possible and with a minimum of turn 
over? 


In the first place, this matter of the 
returned service man is one about which 
much has been written and so far, little 
is known. In the majority of instances 
however, we do find a certain pattern of 
behavior that seems rather common and 
at which we are not surprised. That is 
an attitude, hard to describe, that smacks 
of almost indifference. It may not be 
just that, probably is not, but neverthe- 
less it exists and must be taken into seri- 
ous account in our planning. Having 
made up our minds to accept this condi- 
tion wherever it is found we ought then 
to look for several attributes in those we 
employ to represent us. 


Not listing them in the order of their 
importance we ought to look for several 
things in those we wish to have sell our 
goods in any capacity. And I mean sell. 
The employment of salesmen now for the 
merchandising of canned foods after the 
wars are ended demands first of all that 
those we employ have the ability to keep 
going when circumstances indicate that 
failure is almost around the corner. The 
writer recalls with vividness a three 
weeks spent in a large city, many years 
ago, in an endeavor to interest the retail 
trade in a different brand of evaporated 
milk. When approached with the item 
we were offering, the dealers, as if they 
had all been coached, replied: “We sell 
so and so’s condensed milk and such and 
such evaporated milk. When we have 
consumer calls for any other brands we 
will get them from our wholesalers.” 
This continued for several long and hot 
weeks, with only a small order here and 
there. Finally the weather turned cooler, 
supplies of the popular brands were a 
little slow in arriving in the hands of 
wholesalers, and sales of our brands be- 
gan to pick up. Eventually the market 
was established and held. Had we 
stopped our sales efforts our final suc- 
cess would have been further delayed. 
The man or men you select ought to at 
least seem to have the ability to keep on 
in the face of discouragement until prog- 
ress can be made. 


TRAINABILITY 


This calls for trainability and adapt- 
ability. I am writing about the com- 
paratively young men you will employ, 
and you probably will not have a great 
deal of difficulty in selecting those who 
are adaptable, but it may be necessary 
in some instances to go round and round 
with them until they have made your 
story theirs and are able to tell it for- 
wards and backwards and make it con- 


. take it pretty easy at times. 


vincing. Then if they have the virtue of 
stick-to-itaviness you’ll see that they get 
along all right. This matter of stay- 
ing on the job, early and late will come 
up sooner or later. Even when the going 
was tough in the thirties, salesmen long 


- out of work, on the job after extended 


periods of unemployment were apt to 
The men 
you want are those who will work a little 
harder and a little longer each day when- 
ever their days orders do not come up to 
the average. 

These men you hire ought to have 
sales sense. It is not within the scope of 
this article to define sales sense or to 
tell how it may be acquired, except to 


say that among my acquaintances is a | 


salesman who has been doing a good job 
in a line that is hard to sell. He has 
sales sense to a greater degree than the 
average I am sure. As a result, he says 
he is still encountering new situations, 
new experiences are coming his way al- 
most daily and he has been on the job 
eleven and a half months. I’m taking 
his word for this because I know he 
analyzes each call, and if it does not 
result in a sale he goes further in an 
attempt to decide just why he missed. 
I know you can’t sell all the prospects 
on which you call but you can at least 
decide why you failed, and in the deci- 
sion learn certain statements or attitudes 
to avoid in other interviews. For the 
time being this will have to do as an 
example of sales sense of an important 
sort. 


The desirable salesmen you employ 
should and will have higher than aver- 
age social intelligence. The first few 
minutes of any interview you may have 
with them will settle in your mind their 
probable equipment in this regard. Cir- 
cumstances will alter all cases but in the 
main, should a man seeking a job with 
your organization calmly light a ciga- 
rette in your office in which there are 
no ash trays noticeable and especially, 
should he enter your office while carry- 
ing a lighted cigar or cigarette, he may 
turn out to be a whiz bang salesman but 
apparently so lacking in social intelli- 
gence as to make his presence on your 
payroll a liability rather than an asset. 
I have hired salesmen who went on from 
selling to positions of great resporisibil- 
ity in cur organization, who, when ap- 
plying ‘for the initial position, were 
dressed :in the uniforms in which they 
were discharged from the army but they 
usually explained why they were wear- 
ing them and the reason was not that 
they thought such attire would open more 
doors to them. It had to do rather with 
the length of time they had been looking 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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CANNING TRADE 


“HAMILTON-KRUSE” 


CAN-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Designed by 
PETER KRUSE, PATENTEE 


@ For all information 
contact Roland H. 
Johnson at the New 
York office of General 
Machinery Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


“HAMILTON, “OHIO_ 


SUBSIDIARIES—THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY ° THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY °* THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION (Located at So. Charlesfon, West Virginia.) 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


Washington, D. C., July 26, 1945 

The warm weather and general ab- 
sence of rainfall in central parts of the 
country were extremely favorable for 
outside work and crop growth. The 
warmth toward the close of the week be- 
came somewhat excessive with 100° tem- 
peratures reported northward to South 
Dakota. An unfavorable feature that 
is developing in some localities is the 
predominance of shallow rooted crops 
due to the preceding wetness, making 
them very susceptible to short period 
dry spells. Unfavorably wet conditions 
continued in the Middle and North At- 
lantic States and field activities were 
generally hampered by wet soil while in 
many localities there was considerable 
crop damage and soil washing. Too much 
rain also continued in portions of the 
Southeast, especially in coastal areas, but 
the additional moisture in Florida was 
still beneficial. Rains were helpful in 
northern Arizona and replenished stock 
tanks ‘and extended the range, but other 
portions of the Southwest continued to 
need rain. 

The reaction to more normal tempera- 
tures in most western sections was ex- 
tremely favorable while in Oregon gen- 
eral rains in the northwestern part fa- 
cilitated the control of forest fires. In 
the Great Basin precipitation was rather 
variable and irrigation water supplies 
are low locally. Showers were helpful 
in the central Rocky Mountain area 
where crop growth and work were fa- 
vored, but more rain is generally needed 
in central and eastern Montana. 


The past week was probably the most 
favorable of the present season for corn, 
with some scattered fields tasseling 
northward to Iowa and South Dakota. 
In the Ohio Valley progress of the crop 
rang& from fair to excellent and condi- 
tion averages good; stands are still quite 
variable, but the crop is reported gen- 
erally clean and laid by in some locali- 
ties, In Missouri progress was good, but 
condition is still rather poor to good and 
generally late. In Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas progress of corn averages 
good or better, with the early reaching 
the roasting ear stage in northern Texas. 
The warm days and nights caused excel- 
lent progress in Nebraska and a few 
early fields are tasseling. In more 
northern States growth was. generally 
excellent and cultivation was favored. 
In Iowa some tasseling was reported in 
scattered fields and cultivation continued 
where the crop has not been laid by; the 
estimated height is less than 3 feet. 


The early season in the Corn Belt was 
much cooler than normal, the minus de- 
partures showing up unusually large 
over wide areas, averaging at least 4° 
per week below normal over most of the 
central and northwestern Corn Belt. The 
other reason for the delay in corn plant- 
ing and growth was the rainfall which 
was abnormally heavy in most parts of 


the belt, only a small segment of the 
western Ohio Valley States and adjacent 
areas being below normal. USDA 1390- 
45-2. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 18—On July 5 
we stated that prospects were 80 per 
cent of normal, and if conditions con- 
tinued to improve this percentage could 
be nearly normal by July 15. We do not 


believe that conditions have continued to_ 


improve and, therefore, our estimate re- 
mains the same as two weeks ago. Most 
acreage is in a fairly good state of culti- 
vation, but we believe that crops are 
still suffering from the affect of excessive 
rainfall some weeks ago. The increase 
in acreage will not show us a normal 
total tonnage. We need higher tempera- 
tures for the next six weeks and a late 
killing frost to give us sufficient tonnage. 
(High temperatures set in on the twen- 
ty-first.) 


ROCHESTER, IND., July 20—Sweet: With 
the arrival of real summer weather we 
can hope to see some progress in condi- 
tion of all corn crops in this section. To 
date it has been cold and rather wet, 
with poor growth in most fields. Crop 
is about two weeks late with stands 
averaging fair to good. It is still too 
early to predict what yields will be, but 
with the coming of summer weather we 
hope to see this crop catch up on its 
growth. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., July 25—Sweet: 
1100 acres. Prospective yield may be 
nearly normal. Weeds getting ahead in 
some fields but plenty of moisture. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 18—On July 5 
we stated that prospects were 85 per 
cent of normal and if conditions con- 
tinue to improve this percentage could 
be nearly normal by July 15. We do not 
believe that conditions have continued 
to improve, and therefore, our estimate 
remains the same as two weeks ago. 
Most acreage is in a fairly good state of 
cultivation, but we believe that crops are 
still suffering from the affect of excessive 
rainfall some weeks ago. Possibly the 
increase in acreage might show us a 
normal total tonnage. Need higher tem- 
peratures for the next six weeks and a 
late killing frost to give us sufficient 
tonnage. (High temperatures set in on 
the twenty-first.) 


CRISFIELD, MD., July 21—Our acreage 
and prospects were 100 per cent until 
this week of rain; now believe if we get 
40 per cent, will be lucky. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., July 25—800 
acres. Too much wet weather; crop 
damaged at least 25 per cent. No idea 
at this time about prospective yield. 


TALBOT COUNTY, MD., July 24—Acreage 
about 65 per cent of last year. Exces- 
sive rains have destroyed about 33% per 
cent of stand; this is purely estimated. 
Has been raining off and on for ten days. 


DELTAVILLE, VA., Heavy rains during 
the past two weeks have cut yield pros- 
pects 30 per cent. 


KENDALL GROVE, VA., July 24—Has 
rained here nine days ‘of last eleven. 
Fields are standing in water. Grass 
higher than plants in most fields. Fruit 
rotting on vines. Plenty of blossoms on 
upper branches might give us later crop, 
but prospect now is for smallest pack 
ever. 


OTHER ITEMS 


VANCOUVER, WASH., July 18—Pears: 
Crop is good; not quite as large as the 
extremely heavy crop of a year ago, but 
a good crop nevertheless. 

Prunes: Very light in Clark County; 
in the Yakima territory the crop is 
good. We estimate Clark County’s crop 
to be about 75 per cent of last year, and 
last year’s crop was extremely light. 

Peaches: The Yakima territory affords 
a very heavy crop, perhaps the largest 
in history. Clark County, which is a 
small peach district, reports a very light 
crop. The overall picture points to more 
peaches than last year. 


MADISON, WIS., July 23—Peas: The 
earliest canners in the State have al- 
ready finished packing and many others 
will finish up by the end of this week. 
Some acreage of both Alaskas and 
Sweets has already been skipped and the 
hot weather of the past three days will 
cause more to be skipped. In spite of 
this abandonment, the Wisconsin pack 
appears headed for a new record. Some 
vield reports have sounded almost fan- 
tastic but it seems fairly safe to estimate 
the average Alaska yield at 85 to 90 
cases per.acre, and the average Sweet 
yield at 100 or more cases per acre. 

Snap Beans: Have several reports of 
leaf hopper infestation but insecticide 
treatments appear to be effective. 


LABEL STATEMENT FOR 
SYRUP DENSITY 


The recent action of OPA in reducing 
the maximum brix cut-out for various 
fruits affects the label declaration for 
syrup for those products for which Food 
and Drug regulations have been issued. 
Standards of Identity have been estab- 
lished by FDA for Apricots, Sweet Cher- 
ries, Fruit Cocktail, Peaches and Pears, 
and regulations require that the syrup 
density be stated on the label. Maximum 
cut-outs established by OPA for these 
products are: Apricots, 20,9°; Fruit Cock- 
tail, 17.9°; Peaches, other than Elbertas, 
18.9°; Pears, 17.9°. The required label 
statement for these products will, there- 
fore, be “In light syrup” or “Packed in 
light syrup.” Maximum cut-out for 
Elberta Peaches is 23.9° and for Sweet 
Cherries, 24.9°, so that the required label 
statement for these products is “In heavy 
syrup” or “Packed in heavy syrup.” 
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STOKES 
FIELD DAY 


SATURDAY AUGUST Ilth 


A cordial invitation is extended to all members of the Tomato Industry 
i to enjoy the hospitality of our Company on this date. Our whole establish- 
ment will be thrown open to our guests. Here you will find many old 
; friends and a few new ideas. Here you will find hospitality and, we hope, 
many tons of pedigreed tomatoes. Among other things we expect to show 
you a near-flyless tomato juice cannery—the result of a few well-placed 
ounces of that modern miracle, DDT. Don’t bring your lunch. It will be 
served at our Company restaurant. There will be no formal program. 
Just come when you can. 


| 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Tomato Breeders 
Seruing the Tudustry Since 1857 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


VALIANT e STOKESDALE . MASTER MARGLOBE e RUTGERS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Pea Canners Set a Notable Example, in 
Determination and Stamina—Other Canners 
Can Match it—Finest Quality Corn in the 
Cards—Better to Sell and Ship Surplus Now, 
Experience Says—Canners Getting Busy, but 
Slowly-—High Prices Being Paid at Retail 


PEAS SET THE PACE—As the crop that 
has to be planted earliest of the canning 
vegetables, the pea canners and growers 
faced the early frosts and snows, and 
cold and rains, but were in no wit de- 
terred. Despite all this they went dog- 
gedly ahead, like good soldiers, planted 
the greatest acreage and now are able 
to boast of the highest indicated tonnage 
ever produced, 462,780 tons as compared 
with the ’44 tonnage of 380,000, and a 
10 year average of 287,270 tons. The 
BAE’s report as of July 15th pea crop 
condition, shows almost the same as the 
July 1st report—a mere 240 tons in- 
crease, and the yield per acre up from 
1,803 to 1,804. Every pea canning State 
shows an appreciable increase over last 
year and years before, with the excep- 
tion of Utah a slight decrease, though 
they had increased the ’45 acreage 
slightly, Washington, showing a decrease 
from 48.44 last year to 46.56 this season, 
after a 25% increase in the acreage, 
and Oregon dropping from 46.22 to 41.76, 
after having increased its acreage nearly 
25%. These three States ran into scald- 
ing weather, or the record would have 
gone far over the top. As it is it now 
looks as if the pea pack might reach 
38,000,000 cases (based upon the ’42 and 
43 packs of 35,000,000 cases each year, 
as these crop figures of the BAE cover 
not only canning, but freezing, salting, 
etc.). Deducting the about 14,000,000 
cases which the Government will take, 
would leave 24 million cases for the con- 
sumers’ market, unless the Government 
must have more. That. surplus is better 
than the average total pea pack prior 
to 1941. 


Can the canners of the other great 
staples equal this, i.e., in proportion, not 
in actual figures? Our bet would be that 
they will. Tomatoes have a_ splendid 
chance to set a new record. Corn can- 
ners will complain that they have no 
chance, but they will not fail to note that 
with hot weather returning to the cen- 
tral west (the great corn country) for 
the first time this season, corn has been 
growing at 4\%+*inches per day! What 
they lack in acreage will be more than 
made up in quality, for this rapidly 
maturing corn, growing in less time than 
normal and therefore more tender and 
tasty than ever, will give them the finest 
quality they ever had. Watch and see. 


i6 


Let every canner take this example 
set by the pea canners, and the industry 
will match the desires of the Government 
for an all-out production of canned foods. 
It’s a challenge. There is yet time. 


MARKET TIP—As Wisconsin has set the 
pace in canning, we could not do better 


than give heed to its selling methods, for 


these men are good merchandisers. In 
the Wis. Canners’ Assn. letter of July 
23rd, they tell their members: 


NEW PACK PEAS SELLING 
FREELY AT 1944 PRICES 


Deliveries of 1945 pack canned vege- 
tables may be made at 1944 ceiling prices 
until the new 1945 ceiling price regula- 
tion is issued by OPA. After the new 
regulation is issued, which may be in 
about two weeks, deliveries will be sub- 
ject to the new ceilings, and although 
these will not be greatly different from 
1944 ceilings, canners will have to re- 
check base period sales and conversions 
carefully before making any deliveries 
thereunder. For that reason, many Wis- 
consin pea canners are now shipping new 
pack peas to civilian buyers at 1944 ceil- 
ing prices. In doing so, we believe can- 
ners may safely assume that the subsidy 
rate will remain at 20c¢ per dozen for 
No. 2 cans and $1.02 per dozen for No. 
10 cans. 


Under the 1945 ceiling price regula- 
tion, canners have been promised an in- 
crease to compensate for certain ap- 
proved wage rate increases. However 
not many canners have incurred such 
wage rate increases, and even for those 
who qualify, the increase in ceiling prices 
will be very small. Therefore, the ad- 
vantages of being able to ship and to 
invoice promptly generally outweigh any 
advantages to be derived by waiting for 
the 1945 ceiling price regulation. While 
this is true for Wisconsin peas, it prob- 
ably is not true for Wisconsin snap beans 
because the increase in grower prices of 
snap beans should be reflected in the 
1945 ceiling price regulation. 

In selling new pack peas, some can- 
ners are delivering unlabeled merchan- 
dise. We call attention to the importance 
of executing with the buyer an agree- 
ment for the labeling of the merchandise 
at destination, whenever an interstate 
shipment is involved. Copies of such an 
agreement form can be obtained from 
this office. For substandard peas, the 
price ceiling is 10c per dozen No. 2 cans 
and 51c per dozen No. 10 cans below the 
ceiling for the same variety and sieve 
size of standard grade. The subsidy 
rates for substandard grade are the same 
as for other grades.” 


The pea canners having finished their 
pack are in better position to take ad- 


vantage of this than others, whose packs 
remain to be made. But it serves to 
emphasize that there is no advantage in 
waiting for final action on prices, when 
you have surplus goods over the Govern- 
ment demands. 


CANNING—The coast canners are get- 
ting busy in their plants, with good 
promise of fine crops and packs. Ac- 
tivity is spreading all down the line. 
They are going to do their level best, 
but even at that there will not be much 
canned fruit for the general market. 

You might be interested in noting the 
amount of fish produced last year, and 
the extent of the packs as given else- 
where in this issue. 

Tomato canning is about ready to 
jump off, but there has been too much 
rain, the fields too wet, the weeds too 
sturdy, to permit a general opening of 
this big job as is usually the case. To- 
mato plants have run to plants rather 
than to blossoms and fruit; in other 
words there is now too much plant for 
the best interest of the crop. But this can 
come in well later on, if we run into the 
heat this is very likely during August 
and September. Our Crop correspon- 
dents have slowed down this week, but 
we trust it is just because they are very 
busy. But we hope they will not fail 
to keep these reports coming in, for all 
can now see how highly important they 
are. 


HIGH PRICES FOR BERRIES, ETC.—AI] of 
us have marvelled how the growers of 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and now the 
well known berries, get away with the 
sky-high retail prices. Strawberries 59c 
per short quart; watermelons $1.00 to 
$2.00. Report was that the big peach 
crop would be priced at 50c per bu., at 
the orchard. A fruit dealer, in our 
presence, got a bushel of nice peaches, 
but paid the wholesaler $4.20 for it, and 
he retailed these peaches at 3 lbs. for 
39c¢ or about $7 per bu.! 

“The new ceiling prices, f.o.b. the 
shipping point, for New York and Min- 
nesota raspberries follow: 

New York: Red raspberries—43 cents 
a quart; 22% cents a pint; 29 cents a 
pound. 

Black raspberries—40 cents a quart; 
21 cents a pint; 27 cents a pound. 

Minnesota: Red Raspberries—50 cents 
a quart; 26 cents a pint; 32 cents a 
pound. 

Black raspberries—46 cents a quart; 
24 cents a pint; 30 cents a pound. 

OPA also announced that the present 
ceiling price of 33 cents a quart, f.o.b. 
shipping point, for blackberries produced 
in New Jersey will be continued for the 
rest of the season. The New Jersey 
blackberry ceiling price was increased 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


Hama- 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUREE WTSCONST A WISCONSIN 


July 30, 


1945 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


The best post-war planning you can do is to start 
your plant modernization program today. By install- 
ing improved machinery and equipment now, you 
will open up bottlenecks and gear all processes to 
the uniform maximum speed which will enable you 
to meet today’s tremendous peak demands, and will 
help prepare your plant for high quality, low cost 
canning for the future. 


FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Le Continuous vegetable peelers in your line insure a 
'- | greater yield per ton and a better product to the con- 
ae sumer without the excessive waste so often associated 
t with abrasive peelers. This improved machine is de- 
signed to peel various vegetables about three times 
faster than former machines, yet its uniform peeling 
preserves the original shape of the vegetable. Peeling 
and trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


The average normal capacity is about two tons per 
hour, with slight variations depending on the type 
of vegetable, method of steaming or blanching, etc. 
Use of the FMC continuous vegetable peeler will 
enable you to show a measurable increase of profit 
at the end of the season’s run. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows 
the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 


Sprague-Sells Division 


A PLANT Modernization PROGRAM 
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six cents a quart on June 20 because of 
reduced yields. The retail ceiling prices 
for New Jersey blackberries will be 
unaffected by this action. 


(Amendment 128 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 426—Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables for Table Use, Sales Except at 
Retail—effective July 20, 1945.) 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Labor Shortage and Transportation Difficul- 
ties Will Delay the Much Needed Supplies 
—But Little Hope for Cuts in Government 
Requirements — Firm Prices to Remain— 
Approach of Tomato Canning Season Lends 
Hopes for Some Shipments — More Peas 
Seem Certain—Green Beans Late—Booking 
Citrus—More Fish Possible 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 27, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Notwithstanding fa- 
vorable reports on pack progress, little 
relief for the spot canned foods shortage 
has been forthcoming, and distributors 
continue to press for early shipment of 
wanted goods. Inspection of Government 
set-asides however, plus the delaying 
of labeling until other packs are in the 
can, may be counted upon to make for 
a backward shipping season—even dis- 
counting the normal transportation haz- 
ards incidental to car shortages in some 
areas. Jobbers meanwhile are combing 
the resale market here in an effort to 
bring to light small lots of needed goods, 
and no hesitancy is shown in paying the 
substantial mark-ups attached to the 
occasional offerings which reach the 
market. 


THE OUTLOOK—While the security mar- 
kets have shown signs of “peace jitters” 
on continued favorable news from the 
Pacific, the canned foods trade is not 
inclined to look for any immediate 
change in the civilian supply situation, 
even with an early victory over the Japs. 
Aside from the continued substantial 
military canned foods requirements, in- 
creasing emphasis upon the importance 
of continued diversion of heavy food sup- 
plies into relief channels abroad does not 
indicate any important cutbacks in Gov- 
ernment canned foods takings. Too, the 
future of the canned foods market, for 
the near term at least, is viewed with 
confidence in the absence of carryovers 
from 1944 packs in canners’ hands and 
the uncomfortably low level of distribu- 
tors’ inventories at this time. In view 
of these considerations, distributor em- 
phasis will continue to center on the re- 
building of inventories for some time to 
come, particularly in view of the strong 
price situation and indicated continued 
price controls into the transition period. 


TOMATOES—Trade interest is centering 


on the Tri-States, where heavy packing 
operations are about due to get under 
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way. Distributors have been seeking to 
book business on tomatoes for shipment 
when packed, but canners generally seem 
disposed to get a good part of their Gov- 
ernment set-asides out of the way before 
they turn their attention to the civilian 
market. However, buyers expect that 
some canners, due to lack of storage 
space or a need for immediate cash, may 
have a car or so to offer the trade, and 
are keeping their eyes peeled for such 
offerings. Some business is reported 
going through this week on new pack 
tomato puree and tomato juice, on the 
basis of ceiling prices applying when 
packed. Meanwhile, the spot canned to- 
mato situation remains bad, with many 
retail outlets entirely sold out of this 
item, and unable to secure any replace- 
ments from their wholesalers. 


PEAS—Reports on the 1945 pack con- 
tinue favorable except in the Northwest, 
and distributors are now looking for a 
better civilian market supply than had 
been indicated earlier in the year. Pack- 
ing progress in the Midwest is favorable, 
and reports from the Tri-States indicate 
that this season’s pack may have run 
into new record totals in some areas. 
Government set-aside requirements are 
heavy, however, and canners are not 
booking any business on anything better 
than standards. Some orders for stand- 
ards are being confirmed, it is reported, 
and quite a few offerings of sub-stand- 
ards have been noted. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking for new 
pack extra standard and fancy quality 
beans, but it appears that any supplies 
destined for the civilian market will be 
allocated by canners to their regular dis- 
tributors, with a minimum of “free’’ of- 
ferings in sight. Southern canners are 
now running on stringless beans in a 
larger way, but at the moment all em- 
phasis is on packing against Government 
set-asides, and civilian market offerings 
are not looked for until a few weeks 
hence. Baltimore advices are that the 
Tri-State pack of wax beans will be ex- 
tremely limited. Reports from the North- 
west indicate that the crop of Blue Lake 
beans is some three weeks behind, with 
the outlook none too favorable. Packers 
currently are turning down additional 
bookings, pending further developments. 


CITRUS — Bookings of 1945-46 pack 
Florida and Texas citrus juices continue, 
and more interest is shown by distribu- 
tors in the resale market on spot juices. 
There is a continued good movement into 
consuming channels. California canners 
have withdrawn on orange and blended 
juices, due in large measure to dissatis- 
faction with the lower ceiling prices ef- 
fective at the start of the month, which 
came at a time when packers were run- 
ning into higher fruit costs. Protests 
have been made to OPA against the ceil- 
ing levels, but canners are none too 
sanguine on the outlook. In some quar- 
ters, it is expected that limited offerings 
may be made later in the season, but 
they are expected to be confined to No. 


2s, due to the fact that the ceiling on 
the 40 oz. size is out of proportion. 
Meanwhile, the trade is showing more 
interest in offerings of new pack Cali- 
fornia lemon juice. No. 10s are offering 
at $11.52 per dozen, f.o.b. southern Cali- 
fornia cannery. Smaller-sized cans will 
not be packed, it is reported, due to the 
fact that canners have used up their 
quotas of the smaller containers for the 
current year.’ Many, however, are pack- 
ing in small bottles for the household 
trade. 


COAST FRUITS—Labor troubles have 
caused much difficulty for California 
packers during the progress of the run 
of apricots, with current indications 
pointing to a pack considerably short of 
earlier predictions. In addition to the 
labor disputes, tonnage has not come up 
to expectations, and canners have run 
into sharper competition from fresh ship- 
pers and quick-freezers. Meanwhile, the 
outlook for fruit cocktail and peaches 
remains favorable, barring an adverse 
turn to the weather or continued labor 
upsets, but notwithstanding this condi- 
tion supplies available for the civilian 
market will be far below 1944 totals. 
Some apprehension is reported in trade 
circles over coast reports indicating the 
possibility that considerable quantities of 
the new fruit pack may be diverted from 
normal trade channels. Jobbers are 
afraid of a spread of the “desk jobber” 
situation which caused so much furore 
in the marketing of shrimp and oysters 
this season. Reports from the North- 
west note a short pack of cherries, due 


- to unfavorable weather conditions, with 


the yield running largely to small fruit. 
Northwest packers are reluctant to ac- 
cept any further business on prune 
plums, due to heavy orders already on 
their books and expectations that the 
pack total will be under last year’s. 


SALMON—While salmon packing re- 
ports covering early operations in Alaska 
have been good, the trade is not expect- 
ing too much in the way of civilian mar- 
ket supplies in the face of the heavy 
Government set-aside. Pack of reds in 
particular has been good thus far, al- 
though the chum run is quite backward. 
Canneries on the Columbia River are 
again running, but results are none too 
favorable. Limited packing is scheduled 
for the Puget Sound area, with a small 
pack of pinks and sockeyes in prospect. 


OTHER FISH—Orders for Maine sar- 
dines are in excess of the available sup- 
ply, and the spot shortage remains un- 
relieved to any extent. ... Buyers are 
seeking new pack Canadian lobster, but 
supplies will be short of trade needs... . 
Jobbers have about given up on shrimp 
replacements. . . . Reports that the Gov- 
ernment will not take any of the North- 
west albacore pack have increased dis- 
tributors’ 
larger tuna supplies during the closing 
quarter of the year. 
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PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


VOLUME PRODUCTION 
jv CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Especially designed for canners that run their can 
lines at a high speed ... will process 200 cans per 
minute without denting or jaming cans. Shell diame- 
ter 60 inches. The extra large water capacity 
prevents change in temperature while processing. 
Write for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


TO SOLVE THE 
CORROSION 
PROBLEMS 

OF INDUSTRY.. 


BUILDS QUALITY 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


LEE  corrosion-resistant 
equipment is famous for 
its wide variety of stand- 
ardized shapes and sizes, 
immunity to food acids, 
brilliant — smooth easy-to- 
clean surfaces, economy, 
efficiency, safety, extra- 
ordinary toughness and 
strength — equipment that 
will do your job better and 


faster. 
METAL PRODUCTS 


419 PINE STREET - PHILIPSBURG - PENNA. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Heat Helping Main Vegetables—Buyers 
Here After Goods—Lower Grade Peas May 
Go to Consumers, and Ration Points Might 
Well be Reduced—Hints of Careless Grad- 
ing—‘‘Commercial Grading’ at Bay—Low 
Grade Green Beans Cleaned up—Fish Scar- 
city—Only Small Supplies of Fruits—It’s 
the No. 1 Item on All Buyers’ Lists 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, July 27, 1945 


HEAT WAVE HURTS PEAS—HELPS OTHER 
cROPS—Since last week the weather has 
reversed itself completely and now we 
are sweltering in a Midwest heat wave. 
Altho it is going to force more “bunch- 
ing” of peas, with resultant lower 
grades, it has already helped other can- 
ning crops such as Corn, Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes. In fact, during a 24 hours 
stretch some corn was reported as liter- 
ally growing two to three inches. Con- 
tinuation of this warm spell will bring 
along the three vegetables mentioned, 
as well as others that need hot summer 
weather and warm nights in order to 
reach maturity before September frosts 
do their damage. 


OUT OF TOWN BUYERS EAGERLY SEEKING 
CHICAGO STOCKS—During the past week 
a number of buyers for prominent 
wholesalers, especially Midwest 
Chains and Supers, have been in town 
trying to locate (and in some cases suc- 
cessfully) various short items. In a 
number of cases it has been reported full 
service markups have been asked, and 
accepted, on a number of canned foods 
items such as applesauce, peas, corn and 
asparagus. These buyers report some 
loosening, not so much of merchandise, 
but of manufacturers’ sales policies and 
philosophies, where approaches have 
been made at the manufacturing level. 
Manufacturers clearly see the need for 
customers feeling the days of surpluses 
may not be so far distant. One result 
of these Chicago buying trips has been 
the ability of the smaller operators to 
carry more well-rounded stocks as con- 
trasted to the national chains. The lat- 
ter have more hide-bound buying re- 
strictions, because of rules, regulations 
and organization. 


PEAS—- WISCONSIN LOOKS LIKE A 
BUMPER PACK—For civilians it will be 
volume again out of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Northern Illinois this year. Al- 
ready reliable estimates are being made 
on the Wisconsin pack in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 million cases. Unfortunately 
it is beginning to look as if real Fancies 
will be just as scarce as before. It is 
rumored rather strongly that Uncle Sam 
will take the bulk of their requirements 
in Sweets, leaving the Standards and 
low Extra Standard Alaskas to the com- 
mercial trade. Such action might con- 
ceivably bring a “softening,” not in 
prices but in demand on low grade 
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Alaskas. After all, they are still 30 
points a can and that is nothing to 
sneeze at. A realistic OPA policy would 
move these down to 20 or 10 in order to 
better adjust supply and demand for 
the future. 

A number of truckloads and cars of 
unlabeled standard four, three and two 
sieve Alaskas hit town this week. They 
are generally being sold at approxi- 
mately 10% over cost. Undoubtedly on 
the lower grades the markup will drop 
as more supplies become available. It 
is evident based on early inspections that 
canners are not leaning over backwards 
on grading. In fact, some of the so- 
called Extra-Standard Twos should more 
properly be sold as just average in top 
standard threes. It looks again like the 
old shell game with OPA powerless to 
act. (Question: Who has the say in 
“Commercial Grades”? Only the buyers? 
—Editor.) 


CORN—HELPED BY HEAT WAVE—High 
temperatures this week have improved 
corn prospects materially. Plant growth 
has been almost phenomenal. A continu- 
ation of this present warm spell would 
almost put corn in most Midwest sections 
up to normal on growing time. The news 
about the all-time high Wisconsin acre- 
age is interesting, not only for statistics, 
but to show what a terrific increase has 
taken place in that State during the past 
five years. The biggest variety and type 
pack is whole kernel golden, which seems 
to be growing in consumer preference 
year by year. Relatively, there is very 
little cream corn packed in Wisconsin 
and even less white varieties. So again 
it looks as if those distributors who pur- 
chase whole kernel golden from Wiscon- 
sin will have ample supplies to sell again 
this fall. 


GREEN BEANS—SPOT STOCKS CLEANING 
out—Recent checks among both retailers 
and wholesalers indicate that ‘the 
worst is over” on low grade beans. There 
is very little left of the distress merchan- 
dise that has plagued the market for the 
past several years. Low point values 
compared to other major vegetables has 
done the trick. Also Southern canners 
have not been so anxious to pack willy 
nilly as formerly. The outlook in Wis- 
consin and Michigan is spotty as the 
weather so far has not been too favor- 
able. Given an even break from now on 
in, and sufficient field labor of some sort, 
canners from this area should be able 
to furnish about as many as they did 
last year and considerably more than 
in 743. 


CANNED FISH—It is getting to be a 
broken record on this line. Even com- 
ments are becoming stereotyped. There 
is talk from time to time of nupack 
salmon enroute, but for some reason or 
other the car just fails to arrive. Once 
in a while some Tuna slips thru, but 
it moves so fast it can’t even be clocked. 
With the exception of Anchovies, Maine 
Sea Mussels, and Minced Clams, spot 
stocks are just about bare. About the 
only chance for any decent relief will be 


when and if some Tuna comes thru in 
volume now that fishing is starting up 
again both in the Northwest and in 
California. 


CANNED FRUITS— Buyers here are 
finally realizing that Apricot deliveries 
will be very very limited. In fact, it is 
very probable this will be one of the 
really short items in. the canned fruit 
line. Altho there was supposed to have 
been a fair sized cherry pack on the 
coast, the only deliveries reaching here 
are miserly allotments which don’t even 
begin to whet the buyers’ appetite. One 
distributor with 35 chains secured a 50 
case delivery of 2% Royal Anne Cherries 
from one of his major sources. That il- 
lustrates what distributors are up 
against when it comes to allocating and 
why some of them prefer to sell as re- 
sales rather than antagonize both sales- 
men and customers. 

From all indications unless there is a 
change in the sugar situation there will 
be very little home canning in this ter- 
ritory on fruits. There simply isn’t any 
sugar, period. Consequently Mrs. House- 
wife will want to use those blue points 
for the commercially canned product and 
that should keep interest high. On Fruit 
Cocktail there may be some fair civilian 
deliveries due to the decrease in the 
Government set-aside. However, packers 
seem to be concerned over a shortage of 
Pineapple and Cherries and this may 
mean quite a lot of Fruit Mix in place 
of the usual Cocktail. 


FRUIT is No. 1 subject and item on 


all buying lists notwithstanding the high 


points. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Outlook Favorable — Slow Maturing 
Canners are Able to Handle—Peaches Just 
Beginning the Real Test—Canners Making 
No Offers but Buyers Continue to Come and 
Are Persistent—Apricots Half of Last Year, 
Permitted More Care in Canning—All Set 
for Peaches—Pears Ready, Fine Crop—80% 
Goes to Government—Tomato Crop Doing 
Well—Figures on the Fish Landed and the 
Canned Output—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 27, 1945 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE—Weather condi- 
tions continue favorable for most Cali- 
fornia crops and closely follow the pat- 
tern set last year, when the canning sea- 


son on most varieties of fruit was spread | 


over a longer period than usual. Fruits 
are coming on a little later than usua! 
and but little excessively hot weather 
has been experienced to date, so that 
canners have been able to handle offer- 
ings without much difficulty. The real 
test, of course, will come with peaches, 
work on which is just commencing. 


PERSISTENT BUYERS—Buyers continue 
to visit this market, despite the fact that 
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many canners have made it known that 
they will have nothing to offer other than 
to their regular trade, and that they are 
not prepared to make definite commit- 
ments to anyone, except on the few items 
already in cans. Some of the visitors 
tell of difficulties experienced in making 
the trip to the West Coast and of their 
surprise in viewing at first hand the 
tremendous war activity in the San 
Francisco Bay region. Very little busi- 
ness is being done here, with some bro- 
kerage offices closed for vacation. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots is 
still on in the Santa Clara Valley, and 
the coastal districts, but will soon be at 
an end. The pack is running about up 
to expectations, or a little more than 
one half that of last year when the crop 
was a record breaker. Canners were not 
rushed as a year ago and greater care 
has been possible. Sample cuttings indi- 
cate that whole unpeeled, especially in 
the No. 10 size, present a more attrac- 
tive appearance. Government agencies 
will take most of this item. 


PEACHES—Canners are all set for the 
active season in cling peaches and some 
of the earlier varieties are being han- 
dled by a few. Minimum prices to be 
paid growers, where canners wish to 
participate in the guarantee program, 
are $63.50 a ton for No. 1 fruit and $30 
a ton for No. 2. Higher prices are 
being paid for canning stock, but it is 
difficult as yet to arrive at an average 
figure. As was the case with apricots 


and asparagus, freezers have been bid- 
ding up prices on especially desirable 
lots. Every effort is being made to make 
a larger pack of peaches than last year. 
The crop is a larger one, so the size of 
the pack will depend on weather condi- 
tions and the labor supply. The reduc- 
tion in the set-aside percentages on 
peaches and fruit cocktail is highly 
pleasing to the trade which is anxious 
to keep its civilian outlets supplied as 
fully as possible. 


PEARS—Harvesting of Bartlett pears 
in the Sacramento River district is get- 
ting into full swing and canners are tak- 
ing all of these they can get to speed up 
the production of fruit cocktail. The 
pear crop is proving larger than early 
estimates indicated and reports from 
Oregon are to the effect that the crop 
there will also be a larger one than in 
1944, especially in the Rogue River and 
Willamette Valleys. The set-aside per- 
centage for canned pears remains at 80 
per cent, the same as for apples and figs. 


TOMATOES-—Tomatoes have been aided 
by warmer days and nights in the coastal 
areas and the crop throughout the State 
seems in good condition, despite a slow 
start. Good news for civilians is the 
reduction in set-aside requirements for 
Government agencies for tomatoes, to- 
mato juice and tomato catsup. If suffi- 
cient labor can be had the pack of toma- 
toes should show a marked increase this 
year, with that of tomato products 
slowed down. 


FISH FIGURES—The Bureau of Marine 
Fisheries of the Fish and Game Division, 
State of California Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, has brought out a statis- 
tical report on fresh and canned fishery 
products for 1944, along with a report 
covering sardine and reduction plant 
operations for the season of 1944-1945. 
The total fish landings for the year, in- 
cluding fish brought in by boat from 
points south of the International Boun- 
dary, were 1,454,811,863 pounds. The 
canned pack for the year amounted to 
7,738,949 cases and included albacore, 
barracuda, bonito, clams, crab, mackerel, 
salmon, sardine, shad, shad roe, skipjack, 
squid, tuna and yellowtail. Packs of 
some items were small, but indicated the 
desire to get everything possible into 
cans. Some of these items were: Clams, 
45,206 cases; crab, 591; salmon, 796; 
shad, 12,541; shad roe, 3,730; squid, 
143,222, and yellowtail, 19,848. The pack 
of sardines for the calendar year totaled 
3,634,660 cases, of which 1,485,811 cases 
were 1-lb. ovals. The pack of the 1944- 
1945 season totaled 3,656,457 cases, of 
which 1,395,077 were of 1-lb. ovals. 


SALMON—The pack of salmon this sea- 
son to July 14 amounted to 1,187,605 
cases, made up as follows: Red, 807,320; 
pink, 202,153; chum, 140,279; coho, 
7,816, and king, 30,037. Last year, to 
a corresponding date, 1,438,638 cases had 
been packed. In British Columbia the 
salmon pack to July 14 was ahead of 
that to a corresponding date last year, 


The Sixth Edition of 


AC 
Canner 
should 
have a ° 
Course in 
this 
work” 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
340 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
— of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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with 94,743 cases against 89,294 a year 
earlier. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna in California 
for the first six months of the year 
amounted to 1,277,045 cases, with that of 
yellowfin accounting for 671,233 cases. 
The mackerel pack during this period 
amounted to 64,423 cases. 


WEST COAST NOTES 
WILL FREEZE— The _ Bercut-Richards 
Packing Co., Sacramento, Calif., plans 


to erect an addition to its cannery and 
will install cold storage and quick freez- 
ing units. 


A NEW LIGHT—Lyman C. Dunbar, of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Sales office of 
the California Packing Corp., has been 
made left sidelight of The Illuminators, 
an organization associated with the food 
supply trade. 


visIroR—The San Francisco, Calif., 
trade had a visit late in July from C. M. 
Fraering, head of the Fraering Broker- 
age Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., who 
is making a tour of the Far Western 
States. 


VETERAN RETURNS—Sergeant T. S. 
Roberts, whose father heads the food 
brokerage firm of E. L. Roberts & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., has been returned 
from the Pacific warfront and is recup- 
erating in a hospital from a wound in- 
curred on Iwo Jima. He is a member 
of the Signal Corps, Third Marine Divi- 
sion. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canneries Shut Down— Busy Readying 
Plants, Boats and Gear for Next Month’s 
Opening of the Shrimp Season—Only if the 
Shrimp Are of Suitable Size—People Con- 
tinue to Eat Oysters—Hurricane Cuts Crab 
Supply—Hearings on Oyster Standards 
By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 27, 1945 
SHRIMP—Very little activities about 


the seafood canning plants in this section 
as practically all the canneries are shut 


CHECK THESE 
ANSWERS ON 


Are you using the right grade? 
Are you using the right grain? 


Service Dept. Y-6. 
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Are you using the right amount? [] 


SALT! 


O 


@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


down. They are getting their plant 
equipment, their boats and shrimping 
gear in readiness for the Fall shrimp 
season which opens in this section next 
month. 


While all the States in this section 
have conservation laws setting the open- 
ing of the shrimp season the early part 
of August, yet the size of the shrimp has 
a good deal to do with the fixing of the 
opening date by the seafood commission. 

If the size of the shrimp is too small, 
opening of the season is postponed in 
order to allow the shrimp to get larger. 

Not many shrimp are produced now 
and what are go to the raw market. 

Louisiana produced 974 barrels of 
shrimp last week; Alabama, 16 barrels; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 142 barrels, and Gal- 
veston, Texas, 77 barrels. 


OYSTERS—While the raw oyster season 
in this section has been closed for nearly 
three months, yet due to the scarcity of 
meats, the people of the seafood towns, 
especially those of Louisiana, are still 
serving oysters regularly on their table. 


New Orleans reports that the con- 
sumption of oysters there is much 
greater than it has been in previous 
years. 


It is the general belief that oysters are 
only good in the months that have an 
“R.” While this is a safe rule to fol- 
low, because the months with an “R” 
are the cool weather months, and the 
oysters remain fresh out of the water 
longer in cool weather, yet it is safe to 
eat oysters in the hot weather months 
if they are iced properly and kept cold. 
Therefore it may be said that the main 
objection to serving a highly perishable 
food like cysters in hot weather is that 
it requires greater precautions to take 
care of them than it does in cold weather. 


HARD CRABS—There were 194,990 
pounds less hard crabs produced in Loui- 
siana last week than the previous one, 
which means nearly a one third drop in 
production. Alabama produced 16,000 
pounds of hard crabs last week, which 
was less than a fifth of the amount pro- 
duced the previous week and Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, produced 37,500 pounds of hard 
crabs last week, against 54,950 pounds 
produced the previous week. 


The hurricane in the Gulf, which went 
in on the Texas coast last week is partly 
responsible for the drop in production, 
as the storm in the Gulf caused high tide 
and rough seas in the bays, lakes and 
bayous all along the Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana coasts. 


The production of crab meat was re- 
duced in the same proportion. 


HEARING ON OYSTER STANDARDS—The 
Market News Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, reports that after two days 
of testimony, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s hearing on Definitions and 
Standards of Identity, Quality, and Fill 
of Container for Raw Oysters was ad- 
journed to 10 a.m. August 14 in room 
5545, Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. At that time further evidence 
may be presented. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED 
SALES METHODS 


(Continued from page 12) 


for employment without success. Such 
men realize the fitness of things and will 
succeed quickly. 


I have touched briefly in this article 
on emotional stability of a sort we do 
or do not find in returned service men 
and we will have to take that as we 
find it, doing the best we can to fit the 
personality of each employee hired into 
our pattern of working. If the individual 
in question is too much up in the heights 
one day and down in the dumps another, 
no matter what his antecedents and back- 
ground, while of the salesman tempera- 
ment, we may have to dispense with his 
services in the end, no matter how much 
we dislike to do so. Selling in the days 
to come will demand the services of men 
who can -and will take punishment and 
bounce back, but not to an extreme. 


Your future sales and profits will de- 
pend very largely on the success which 
you meet in building up a sales force. 
The scener you start building, the better 
off you will be. Be content with the tech- 
nological developments in your field to 
date, start now to become sales wise. 
It’s going to pay you big dividends in 
the future. 


S NO KNOW 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements. for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
etc. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Erie Steam Engine, 12 x 16, 175 RPM, 65 to 75 
H.P., slide valve, center crank steam engine, good condition, 
price $350 F.O.B. our plant. The C. H. Musselman Co., Bigler- 
ville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Cherry Pitter, capacity 1 ton per 
hour; 1 Pineapple Crusher, capacity 50,000 lbs. per 8 hour day. 
Both machines are brand new. Reasonably priced. Adv. 4559, 
The Canning Trade. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
ble phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Huntley Pea and Bean Blancher; Berlin Chap- 
ran Sample Pea Grader; Olney Pea Washers; Corn Rod Reel 
Washer; Berlin Chapman Tomato Washer; Hydraulice Ele- 
vatcr; ete. Padger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


: POR SALE—For immediate delivery. Brand new 500 gallon 
S.ainless €teel Tank for mixing or storage. Adv. 4560, The 
Canning Trade. 
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IN OUR STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—Jumbo 
Model E Crowner; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Karl 
Kiefer 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Horix-Haller Juice Filler; 
Oslund, World and Liquid Automatic Labelers; Ermold, Oslund, 
World and National semi-automatic Labelers; six used Copper 
and Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles; Barry Wehmiller and 
Loew Pasteurizers; H & K Filler, ete. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Used Canning Equipment, including Kettles and 
Fillers, ete. Adv. 4561, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Indiana Chili Sauce Machine and three 200 
or 250 gallon Steam Jacketed Kettles. Kindly quote best price 
and state condition on writing. Niagara County Preserving 
Corp., Wilson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato cannery, together with tomato juice 
line. A well established and profitable canning business, located 
in prosperous irrigated section of New Mexico. Arthur Starr, 
Hatch, N. Mex. 


FOR SALE—Modern cannery, located Western New York, 
equipped to can or freeze strawberries, currants, raspberries, 
cherries, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato puree, tomato paste, 
and snap beans. Crops contracted. Plant ready for operation. 
If interested in further details address: Adv. 4562, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—84 bushels Asgrow Tendergreen Bean Seed, 
1944 crop. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Tomato Products including Puree, Tomato Sauce; 
Honey, any size container; Fruits, Berries, Juices, frozen or 
otherwise. Can use barrels, 30# or consumer sizes. Tenser 
& Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN CANNING 


UNITED Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MANEUVERABILITY 


for War Machines -- for Canning Plant 


Equipment ADAPTABILITY 


Maneuverability adds power and effectiveness to war 
machines. In combat, when split seconds often measure the 
distance beteen safety and disaster, maneuverability means 
life and victory. 

Manevverability also is required in manufacturing operation—for can- 
ning plant production units, for instance. Usually this essential in production 
is better described as adaptability. It is the factor in production that 
makes for quick changes, reducing waste of time and product. 

Langsenkamp Production Units have it—Indiana Pulpers, Finisher, Juice 
Extractors, Chili Sauce Machines, Kook-More Koils, Pumpkin Equipment, Hot- 
Break Tanks, Heating Units and Reheaters, Hot Water Scalders— all have 
adaptability. They reduce non-productive time, save man hours and elimi- 
nate waste of product. Data on any item will easily tell you why. 


For more satisfactory operations next year and in years to come, start 


planniag now. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


SMILE AWHILE 


Pl EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


GOOD HUNTING 


The husband, who had been away for a week-end of shooting 
stopped in at a butcher shop and asked, “Have you any ducks?” 

“Ducks aren’t in season,” replied the butcher, “but I can let 
you have a nice leg of lamb.” 

“Don’t be silly,” shouted the husband, “How can I tell my 
wife I shot a leg of lamb?” 

A young Brooklyn soldier was on maneuvers in Oregon. 
Having a few minutes to himself after evening chow, he strolled 
out into the woods and soon came back with a handful of rattle- 
snake rattles. 

“Where in the world did you get them?” gasped his alarmed 
companion. 

“Off’n a woim,” replied the lad from Brooklyn. 


DOGGONE! 
“T had an embarrassing experience last night. 
accidently sat on the hostess’ Pekingese.” 
“What happened?” 
“Oh, nothing. He had a muzzle on.” 


At a party 


THE MODERN PREACHER 


A planter asked a negro preacher what subjects he usually 
preached on in his labors among his people. 

“Of, dif’rent subjects,” said the preacher. ‘Sometimes Ah 
preaches on love, sometimes on baptism, sometimes on heaven, 
an’ sich subjects.” 

“Why don’t you preach occasionally on the subject of chicken 
stealing?” 

“Well, Ah tell you, boss, when Ah preaches on dem subjects 


hit allers throws a kind of coldness over de meetin’. 


WISE 

The thrifty Scot was on the train from Edinburgh to London. 
At each station he hurriedly left his compartment, rushed to 
the station and rushed back to the train again. After this had 
been repeated a number of times, a fellow passenger who was a 
lawyer asked the reason. “It’s because of my heart,” the 
Scotchman explained. “The doctor says I may drop off at any 
time and I’m buying my ticket from station to station.” 

1st Blonde: “Did you see anything real cheap in the lingerie 
department today?” 

2nd Blonde: “Yes, I saw several husbands waiting for their 
wives.” 


LOOK, LOOK! 
Artist: “Look lady, would you like to buy this handsome 
landscape?” 
Lady: “Absurd! Why, it’s frightful!” 
Artist: “Lady, I paint only what I see.” 
Lady: “Well, you shouldn’t paint when you’re in that condi- 
tion.” 


COLOR BLIND 
Man (in gown shoppe): “I’d like to buy a nice ensemble for 
my wife.” 
Saleslady: “Is she a blonde or brunette?” 
Man: “She’s er,.ah, wait a minute. I’ll call the beauty shop 
and find out.” 


SHOW WHAT? 


She: “Everytime I come to Canada I have to change to my 


heavy undies. You know I’m from Florida.” 
He: “That so? Well, I’m from Missouri!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
_F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
'A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
/Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


‘Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


'F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
»A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

_ CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

)Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘Island Equipment _Corp., New York City 
“Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
‘La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


“Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, 


"A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
__ CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
aBe tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
+ Equipment Corp., New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
‘Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
“Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
‘Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
- K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., ‘Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. : 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., In 


c., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued q 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foud Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]I. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


lersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning _ ar 
BOXES. Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 


_ Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 7 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’” CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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July 30, 1945 


ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


for Every Canning Need | a 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1”° pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings... . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 
All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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UIRE VELOP SUPERIOR 
ROGERS SWEET CORN 


Our detasselers shown here are engaged in the final 
breeding operation required to develop Rogers im- 
proved Hybrid sweet corn for commercial use. 

The two selected inbreds to be crossed are planted in 
the same field . . . two or four rows of the strains to be a 
used as female parents are planted parallel with one y 
row of the male. Just as the tassels are shooting—and 
before any pollen is shed—experienced crews pull out 
the tassels from all female rows. Tassels on the male 
rows are allowed to ripen normally. Seed is saved only 
from the female rows. 

This job requires “infinite capacity for taking pains’, 

Tassels must be pulled with minimum injury to plant. i © 
bo 


Pulling must be done at just the right time. Inspection 
must be rigid... because one tassel permitted to develop 
on a female plant can ruin the ears for several feet 


around it. 
This program is another reason why “Blood Tells”, “- 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


PEAS SWEET CORN BEANS 


a 


